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BRIGHT TOO SOON... 


After a long break, TAC was 
delighted to hear recent ly 
from Andy “Prospect” Mayhew, 
occasionally of this parish 
and erstwhile secretary of 
theMBA. He’s had to backburner 
literary and organisational 
interests through moving into 
the licensed trade — and has 
recent ly upgraded to an hotel 
in deepest Cotswoldshire. 
We would give its name and 
address so that errant TAC 
readers could pop in for an 
Albion pint, but true to his 
MBA roots, Andy won't reveal 
the name of the place, nor 
give any indicationastoits 
precise location... 


Mick Furey, due anarticle in 
the pre-Christmas TAC30, want 

up this time by suggesting 
that the ultimate acronymic 
tautology (TACs passim) is 
surely the mighty triptych 
“SAM surface-to-airmissile”. 


Various copies of each TAC 
are shoved into envelopes 
and shipped off overseas: 
current subscribers hang out 
in Austria, Canada, Essex, 
Germany, Ireland, Macedonia, 
Namibia, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, and the US of A. The 
non-EC of these require green 
customs slips tobe attached, 
and one recently arrived 
with the phrase “dangerous 
article” ringed by a zealou: 
official. Good to see oul 
reputation — and not just 
our subscription database — 
now extends worldwide! 


Ann Bowker recently logged 
her complete round of the 155 
Welsh Marilyns with a lovely 
autumnal ascent of 5321 
Mwdwl-eithin. This followed 
a torrential day spent 
“mopping up” in both literal 
and bagging senses, with four 
inches of rain landing on 
Capel Curig inside 24 hours 


Inci-dentally, TAC would be 
keen to hear from anyone in 
a position to confirm or deny 
arumour. Along with fancy 
cagoules, not-brilliantly 
waterproof boots and the 
like, we hear that WL Gore 
plc, manufacturers of their 
eponymous tex, also doa 
nice sideline indental floss. 
Can this really be true? 


eae s 
| My Month — Perkin Warbeck | 
CASTIGATED as never before for my wildlife views 
(see TAC27, p3, and all of TAC28), | am unrepentant. 
They are nice enough folk who chide me; | have even 
climbed with some of them. But come on folks, a 
frog’s still only a frog; you can see them in Maxwell 
Park pond five minutes from my house, unlike the 
wildebeest. My father in his defence wishes it pointed 
out that he only ate the puffin because it was the 
cheapest item onthe menu. 

| have long fantasised about the Corrievreckan — 
captivated by sentences in sailing books like “The 
sea begins to boil and ferment with the tide of flood 
and resembles the boiling of a pot; and then increases i 
gradually until it appears in many whirlpools which form ihemsdives in 1 sort of pyramids and immediately after spout up 
as high as the mast of a little vessel, and at the same time make a loud report”. These have the same effect on me as 
does the poetry of Blake on TAC artist The Swan. 

It is virtually a TAC outing, and there is some debate as to whether all the TAC eggs should be in one basket, albeit the 
basket has a 130 horse power motor. If we should go down, Grant Hutchison will be doing the mag on his own and having 
to cajole those temperamental artists Swan and Chris. As luck would have it, the Gulf is quiet — though the Little 
Corrievreckan or “Grey Dogs” has the boat running at seven knots to stand still. 

Life Imitates Art— we are repeating the very trip | had poor old Murdo doing not so long ago (TAC18, p8). Second-top 
Marilynbagger in the UK, Tony Payne, is chalking off Cruach Scarba, and the Ed has assembled a party to accompany 
him. Once on the island the Ed is immediately wondering whether this is the party with the largest accumulation of 
Marilyns ever to climb. Tony has 1238, Blanco and Mary 1150 between them, etc. Sadly by the time he gets to Linda and 
myself we're not adding much, and we don't even know our totals. This heresy is glossed over. Meanwhile, the Ed is 
badgering Tony’s pal (850+), who doesn’t want to be identified in any list of the greatest baggers other than by the label 
“An alien from outer space”: 

— Look, if the top batting averages were Bradman, Lara, an alien from outer space, Compton etc, he fumes, that is 
more likely to draw attention to yourself ... 

— Only if you accept the list must exist in the first place, counters AAFOS. This seems logical, but Blanco avers 
“there must be a list” with such conviction that | swing back. Walkman-wearing Gordon Smith, another TAC regular, then 
announces the Tims’ last-minute winner over the Terrors. The idyll is ruined. 

Up the A82 to Bidean. This road has taken on the nature of a Sisyphean boulder to me. Last summer | picked up three 
points for overtaking via some “chevrons”. This summer both the first public holidays of the year saw us in massive 
jams. Two things need to be done: all caravans should be made to travel overnight; everyone should get out of my way 
when | am overtaking. Surely these two measures would command some level of public support? 

Two teachers have been missing for two nights on the Merrick. | never go south as a matter of principle, so have no 
first-hand knowledge of the summit — if one can call it that — in question. So correct me if I’m wrong, but isn’t it a wee 
Sunday afternoon stroll in Albionesque country? And aren't there still about seventeen hours of daylight? Should these 
people really be in charge of our weans? Or is there a more mysterious explanation? | think we should be told. 

Life Imitates Art, Part Two. | am watching The Muppet Show. Yankee celebrity Larry King is not recognised by the 
puppet dog-doorman. On The Muppet Show the dog-doorman is arguing with Larry King over the number of countries in 
the world he might be famous in, and debating the status of such as St Kitts and Nevis. The new TACit Press book on 
world high and low points would have sorted them out, but it wasn’t published at the time. TACit should definitely send on 
a copy to Henson Jr though. 

The Glen Coe versus Shakespeare debate (TAC7 and ever since) has been on the backburner. | had dipped into the 
Pinter biography looking for ammunition, but affairs with “thinking man’s crumpet” Joan Bakewell probably make him 
more of a climber. Then, driving up the A9 for a week's frolicking in the Torridonian drizzle, | am stunned just before 
Dunkeld to see a sign advertising a “Macbeth Centre”. What an audacious flanking movement by the luvvies. As an 
immediate reply, | think a 1:50 scale fibreglass replica of Glen Coe should be built right next to the new Globe Theatre, 
so that the luvvies entering will be forced to gaze on miniatures of Naismith and Douglas ascending Crowberry Ridge. 
Let them try to concentrate on Beckett after that. 

Just who the hell does so-called “Prince” Charles think he is, wittering on about how all our beauty spots are being 
spoiled? So when | was up Broad Cairn with the Warbeckian brothers two weeks ago, all those scars on the face of the 
hills must have been bulldozed by someone else? For all his kiltie / watercolour / cromach posturing at Balmoral, the 
only visual outrages he seems to see are when some bank tower doesn't blend in with the Georgian terraces around it in 
the Black Heart of Albion. Get a life Chairlie. Architecture schmarchitecture. 

Peter Allis commentating on the inaugural Loch Lomond Invitational golf tournament: “ ... and that’s Ben Lomond; 
on a clear day from the top you can see for miles.” Aye right Peter, you’ve been up it of course. With his claret-and- 
brie complexion, one suspects all Pete would see would be the sharp end of a defibrillator. Ditto Alf Roberts out of 
Coronation Street: “ ... | wonder if Nick enjoyed Canada. |’ll bet the view from them there Rockies isn’t half as good 
as from Scafell Pike.” 
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— Book review — 

The Munros: Scotland’s Highest 
Mountains, by Cameron McNeish 
(228pp, ISBN 1 900455 13 7, £15), 

Colin Baxter Publications for 
Lomond Books, 1996 
Reviewed by Val Hamilton 


Anew Munros book, just in time for Christmas. But what 
does it offer apart from an easy gift choice for those 
relatives who still refuse to buy you walking socks, 
however much you plead? Well, despite the Colin Baxter 
connection, this is not the glossy coffee table offering { 
you might expect. The pictures, about half by CB, are okay, but few make you really stop and look. Compare and contrast the 
recently published The Best of Poucher s Scotland. And in fact this is not what the book sets out to be. 
In his introduction, McNeish sets out clearly two aims, which I am going to quote in full (and you'll soon see why): 


1 To offer a choice of route up the mountains, and in particular, ways of combining several Munros together to make 
a satisfying day out. It would also serve the purpose of spreading the load on the hill, taking the more adventurous 
away from the popular honeypot routes. 


2 To form a good substantial read which can motivate and inspire people to go out and climb the hills in question. 
Many people climb the hills without actually getting to know them, climbing and descending by the shortest possible 
route. | hope this book will introduce them to different aspects of the hills’ characters, in a more holistic way. 


Starting with “spreading the load”, we'll avoid the well-trodden argument that refraining from producing another book about these 
pressurised hills would have removed this requirement. So what new and exciting approaches does McNeish conjure up? Being one 
of the few non-mathematically bent contributors to TAC (and while on this subject could Murdo please be brought back to this earth 
from Fuller’s?), I decided not to count how many of McNeish’s routes were the same as those in the S\/C Guide. From a quick scan, 
however, it would seem to be the vast majority, but this is slightly unfair as this impression is derived from the red lines on the 
“unique hill-shaded maps”. Despite having been brought up on the not-unique hill-shaded Peak District one-inch map, | think these 
maps are one of the book’s greatest weaknesses. At first glance they look quite attractive and catch the eye, but they take up a lot 
of space and serve the text very poorly. Even when several routes are described in the main text, only one route is shown on the map, 
often a there-and-back. There are numerous examples of this, one of the worst being Schiehallion. In the text McNeish expounds on 
the “disastrous erosion of the footpath” from the Braes of Foss car park. He therefore offers two alternative routes. But what does 
the map show? The trade route, “one of the most eroded footpaths in the Highlands”. 

Another puzzling case is that of the Mamores, where Kinlochleven is stated to be the ideal base, but the map shows only Glen 
Nevis: the south side of the Mamores does not exist and there’s certainly no sign of Kinlochleven. Others which made me shout in 
horror were Beinn a’Bheithir (up to the pass, bag left and right) and Sgurr a’Mhaoraich. In these examples, though, other routes are 
described, but this isn’t always the case. As someone who always tries to make even the walk to the shops a circular one, there-and- 
back just won’t do: there has to be at least some lollipop element. For Beinn Eighe, he just goes up to Ruadh-stac Mor. On Lurg Mhor 
he returns by the same route, which may be quicker as he suggests, but if he had actually tried dropping down to the head of Loch 
Monar, he would have found there is a very good old path taking you back up to the Bealach Bhearnais. What has “quicker” got to 
do with it anyway? 

There is however one exception to this. Although in both the full and brief route descriptions (this “planning, information” is ina 
column at the side) McNeish just takes us up Ben Wyvis and leaves us there, the map shows the same circular route through 
bracken-filled bogs recommended in the SA/C Guide, which | am convinced is a Bennet/Brown joke. 

The book’s second aim (remember that?) has several different aspects. First, “a good substantial read”: since the initial impression 
is of large print and lots of white space, it doesn’t fee/ substantial, and the piecemeal repetitive format doesn’t lead to flowing text. 
So how about motivation and inspiration? Try these phrases at home: “a long trudge”, “interminable slopes”, “featureless areas”. 
Do they motivate and inspire you to get out there and climb? The Cairnwell and Carn Aosda may be the “most depressing, Munros 
in the country’, but why not climb them from the Baddoch Burn and try very hard to look west not east? 

McNeish is particularly scathing about my local hills, especially Ben Chonzie and the Glen Lochy summits. Yet the qualities of 
roundedness and space which he dismisses there are extolled with reference to his local hills, the Drumochter and Monadh Liath 
areas, about which he displays some genuine enthusiasm and passion. 

There are also frequent signs of real baggery: “unfortunately, only two of the Five Sisters are Munros”: we’ re told /wice that “most 
folk” climb Sgurr a’Mhaoraich and Gulvain in the same day. The shortest route up Ben Klibreck is recommended yet if you really want 
people to get to know that vast mountain, why not suggest crossing the Bealach Easach down to Loch Choire — a magical place — 
then climb the ridge to Meall Ailein, past the monument to the victims of a naval plane crash in 1955, and then eventually to the 
summit? 

This is the sort of information, and more, that | would expect from a book which aims to give me a holistic insight into the mountains 
| am climbing. There are occasional snatches of what might have been: things I didn’t know about the Clach Dearg, of Ardvorlich 
House, or Duncan Ban MacIntyre and Achallader, explanation of the features of the Minigaig; sensible context on why Knoydart is 
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nowa wilderness. Yet overall, a marked contrast to a slim yellowed paperback I came across recently, 7he open road: a book for 
Glasgow wayfarers, by A MacGregor Scott, published in 1926. Each densely printed page is packed with literary and historical 
references providing breadth and depth about the walks covered. A real gem. Here, had there been just been one bit of extra 
information per hill, Claim Two would have had some justification. 

So much for the author’s stated aims: what about the publisher’s blurb? It’s not a good sign if the first phrase on the jacket is 
“most up-to-date”: well it should be until the next one is published. Even so, the book has been overtaken by events such as the 
closure of Glen Tilt to cars, and I think it’s a while since three-digit telephone numbers worked. There is however a concerted effort 
to use metric data, but I suspect McNeish was not totally at home with it — which would explain why Ben Nevis is described 
as “just over 300m higher” than Ben Macdui, and why he delights in the experience of a “4000m” glissade off An Teallach: must 
have been quite something! 

The cover states “A royalty [30%? 10%? 1%] from the sale of this book is donated to the Scottish Mountain Rescue Service.” 
I am sure this will be particularly welcomed by the Skye team in view of statements like “Most hillwalkers take about 10-12 hours 
for the trip, from Gars-bheinn to Sgurr nan Gillean.” 

I can’t see how anyone who has read Butterfield’s High Mountains of Britain and Ireland can claim that this book is “the most 
comprehensive guide to the Munros”. The main thing it adds to the SM/C Guide is Gaelic pronunciation, which I welcome of 
course, and it certainly mentions every bothy you can think of, even giving the grid reference of S****v*ll, despite the MBA’s 
guideline agreement with the Outdoor Writers’ Guild. Interesting, though, that the existence of one non-MBA bothy of great 
utility to baggers is not even hinted at, perhaps because of the very strongly worded plea by its owners against publicity. The 
MBA gentleperson’s agreement approach doesn’t seem to work. 

At least there’s no claim to be the most accurate guide, since as you might expect by now there’s a fair smattering of typos, often 
repeated. The “Inn Pin” rears its familiar craggy head again but at least there’s consistency, as it’s called the “Innaccessible 
Pinnacle” too. 

If this book had not had ““Munros” in the title, would it have been published? I doubt it. Oh well, there goes my dreamed-of 
column in the TGO. I hope the Ed’s is still safe. 


Bagging the Estonian way 


“Tick” Needell reports on strange goings on 
in and around Tallinn: 


After a successful ascent of the Latvian high point, 311m Gaizina Kalns in the Central Vidzeme Upland, the Scottish 
High Point Bagging Expedition moved north to Estonia, where 318m Suur Munamdagi was our next target. Really 
these are scarcely hills at all, bolstering the argument that the Baltic States ought never to have been allowed in the 
High Point Tables after the breakup of the old Soviet Union, but forced instead to go through their own qualifying 
competition. Certainly these two countries — plus Lithuania, Belarus and even further-flung minnows such as Moldova, 
San Marino, Luxembourg and the Pope’s summer residence at Castel Gandolfo — don’t boast a single Munro 
between them. Little empirical support here for those claiming “there are no pushovers in world bagging any more’. 

Nevertheless, to the Haanja so-called Upland we travelled, to a national “summit” even lower than the high point of 
Gloucestershire for goodness sake. These things still need ticked off though, there’s a job of work to be done, the 
points have to end up in the bag; and so routecards were completed, detailing our party's intention to set off at 6.45pm 
local time as had been requested by the local authorities. 

At this point, however, it was discovered that our Estonian hosts had failed to provide even the most rudimentary 
safety equipment. Accustomed as we are to regular benightments up Agag’s Groove back home, the very least we 
expected was a set of halogen Petzl headlamps. But no, all that was on offer were some pathetic pencil torches from 
the Kohtla-Jarve Kwik Save, along with a box of Bracks sparklers — hardly good enough for yomping back down 
some bloody permafrost in the “Land of Eternal Night”. This left us little option. With the original set-off time now 
clearly both useless and dangerous, we appealed to the local landowner, Freidrich Fifassonn of Gantein-Beinn 
Estates, to be allowed an earlier start. This was granted, and we left three hours earlier than announced, in broad 
daylight. Sadly our hosts took umbrage at the torch dispute, and failed to show up. Yet the standard preparations 
were rigorously observed all the same: sandwiches were packed, steaming flasks filled, boots tightly laced, 
compasses checked, the estate contacted in case a moose stalk was underway. But after all that, rather than bother 
to properly climb such a pathetic little hillock, we merely wandered a few metres up the tussocky hillside and called 
ita day. After all, we reckoned, that counted as much as if we’d gone the whole way — no-one seriously doubted that 
we would have easily made it with something to spare, so why bother? 

The only trouble now may come in getting the “ascent” formally ratified back at Hill Bagging HQ. This may take up 
toa month, but will hopefully result in three ticks being allowed for the price of one as it were, such that the Expedition 
will now no longer need to visit such giants of the world game as Malta and the Faeroe Islands. There is also a strong 
possibility that Estonia will now be banned from future competitions, as indeed they were from the Hanseatic League 
in days gone by. 

Their fate was of no concern to us however — nor was the irony of relations between our two countries having 
reached something of a low point. Of far greater concern are the likely problems with our tricky next fixture, as 
to reach the 2119m Icelandic High Point Hvannadalshnukur, the party will have to cross the temperamental and 
enigmatic Vatnajokull. 
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Accidental tourism: The 1996 SMC Journal reviewed 


(Scottish Mountaineering Club Journal 1996, Vol. XXXVI, No. 187, 
edited by Ken Crocket, x+208pp, ISSN 0080-813X, £8.95) 


and the SMC, with the Journal used as an excuse for a general gaze across the wide bealach between. A kind of state-of-the- 
disunion address. This soon overextended like a telescopic skipole however, so more in TAC30 about the overall outlook 
(which feels far less frosty than once was). For now it’s the Journal only. 

It goes almost without saying that this is basically the same as ever. Indeed, we were also sent the 1995 edition for review, and 
certain comments can be snipped directly from the uncompleted draft still festering in \tac24\smcrev0/.doc. It’s as near as Scottish 
hillwalking comes to a genuine yearbook — although any such claim would ultimately founder on the same rock which saw a 1988 
book entitled. Century of Scottish Mountaineering when in reality it was A Century of the SMC. The obvious comparison — to 
this cricket-loving reviewer at least — is always with Wisden s Almanack. Both Wisden and the Journal have a timeless-antiquated 
look, the one yellow, the other pale blue and serif-fonted (mention might be made of Gillean, but never in GillSans). Both are ritually 
structured in the same, rarely-altered order: brief editorial intro; string of articles mainly retrospective or analytical in nature, 
dominant middle sections devoted to the year’s events — new routes and accidents here rather than championship scorecards. 
Both then end with reviews and obituaries. And both have been around, more or less unchanged, for a very long time. 

With “Images”, Donald Orr’s well-written rockfall story, this Journal gets off to a far better start than did the previous, when John 
Mackenzie's “Salamander” set out a very archaic stall with its references to Gordian Knots, “our fellow men”, Praetorian Guards 
and, Elysium help us, Eros and Thanetos. There’s little of that this time — save perhaps the opening sentence of lain Smart’s CIC 
piece —- and the usual scatter of stories, climb-accounts, and general musings will serve up something of interest to most hillgoers. 
Isobel Baldwin's “Spiders and climbers” — an SMC attempt at a website? — proved oddly interesting, Likewise Peter Drummond's 
continuing hillnames-analysis: linking a holiday in Iceland with a look at Nordic influences back home, and finding them in 
such unlikely places as Nutberry Hill near Lesmahagow. Also, his p51 comment that “most of Skye’s names are Norse” begs an 
interesting question as to whether the late-nineteenth-century naming of individual Cuillin peaks was botched through the 
imposition of default Gaelicisms for the names of pioneers. Certainly a-glance across the Sound to Rum tends to support this. 

Most articles are wordy rather than numbery, and only Michael Gotz’s “Estimating time in mountain navigation” attempts much 
theorising. Maybe this was encountered on a brain-dead day, but Gotz seems to explain a good idea very poorly. His summary 
meiitions “a delightful mathematical aide memoire”. Aide désordre mote like. 

The old cod-Latin house style pops up in the regular “Munro Matters” section, where Val Hamilton’s man Graham features along, 
with several other TAC subscribers: Dave Purser’s third, “reverse”, round, Johan de Jong’s first Dutch one, and Jonathan Whitehead’s 
11-month dash (both the latter from extremely flat bases: Hardenberg and Hull). An 11-year-old completionist is reported, as is a 
steady increase in multiple rounds, with the fives and sixes stacked up like 747s circling an airstrip, waiting to land. What wou/d 
be interesting to learn is how many reiterative baggers have also made major inroads into Corbetts and — particularly — Grahams 
and Marilyns. If happening, this would provide heartening evidence of growing eclecticism and of a healthy move away from 
Munrocentricity. 

One aspect in which the Journal does regularly differ from Wisden is the preponderance of errors. These range from inconse- 
quential typos — Lohtse, bizzard — to broader omissions leading to gaps and confusions. This year the Accident List seems 
particularly stricken. Strange arithmetic occurs in the initial Regional Distribution Table — eg the breakdown of overdue or 
benighted incidents is given as 13+5+8+2+8+15+9+5+2+5 ... equals 8! (Incidentally, as with the recently-seen Edale MRT’s List of 
Incidents 1995, surely a more visual bar chart could be provided here rather than dull columns of figures, without necessarily 
subverting the overall feel that the Journal should look 
typeset rather than DTPed?) ( 

Then comes a more major boo-boo, one which this a ath 
reviewer chanced upon within two minutes of opening, his 


TT: original intention was for this to be half a specific review of the 1996 Journal, halfa comparative analysis of TAC/TACit 


copy, and about which he was thus able to email editor oe KS oe 
Crocket the day before he learned of it from internal 6. 12 y Lise 
sources! This is the complete absence of any notes for a 4 ©. WERE 

the “Other Central Highlands” section (ie excluding Ben aN 7 Al¢ 
Nevis and Glen Coe, detailed separately). Why this x) ys Aue \= 
was chanced upon so quickly links directly with why the 7} \S AAT Ih 
List 1s, for many, the most enthralling part of each Journal. 5 ea RAPS E- 
The 1995 edition (pp729-730) included a comic-not-tragic Yt | cS 
tale of three parties, including a dog, falling through the a Sr : 
same chunk of cornice on Beinn a’Chaorainn within an PI 

hour, such that all ended 140m lower, thrown together like FP a f 
characters in some Stoppard play. It’s for such stories COA 


that many people, though they may not admit it, buy the 
Journal, and hence this same notorious hill was the first 
to be hunted for this time. Its absence — but more the 
absence of any equivalently absurd sequence elsewhere 
— brought back into focus the terrible fact that despite 


being the most immediate and human section of the Journal, it’s the most grievous as well. The cliché “all of life is there” would 
apply were not 49 deaths detailed there also: terse, sad summaries scarcely hinting at the vast enveloping tragedies each one of 
these events spawned in many associated lives. And this is without accounting for the endless asides of “compound fracture”, 
“serious head and back injuries”, etc, all of which make the List the definitive cautionary reading for any hillgoer (not least those 
who think avalanches happen to someone else, somewhere else, there being ten such fatalities here). 

One format-change is that victims are no longer named: a wise move, undermining rubbernecking tendencies if blocking, 
recognition of a few lucky-to-survive friends each year. Ways round this haven’t as yet been fully refined though, since there’s now 
a touch of the Ayckbourns: “A woman legal secretary and a male librarian ...”, “ ... achemist and his companion ...”,“... a plumber 
overcome with heat exhaustion ...””. (Plumbers feature widely and should evidently be avoided when choosing hill companions. ) 

The rise in mobile phone use is striking, yet whilst this appears generally beneficial in reducing callout times and pinpointing 
victims, inevitable new absurdities occur. None more than with the walker phoning home from every Five Sisters summit (p133). 
Batteries running down on Sgurr na Ciste Duibhe left him in a dilemma, since to continue without his cordless umbilical would ring 
more worrying bells back home. Hence he descended the hellish slope direct to Achnangart, took a fall, became cragfast, and was 
eventually winched to safety. So a happy ending to a needless incident — but one which required six MRTs and 420 houts ... 

A more salutary tale of resourcefulness — albeit with a hint of Reggie Perrin — comes with the seriously injured walker in 
Ardnamurchan who “crawled into the sea to reduce inflammation”! And fairweather walkers would do well to seek out the gifted 
woman on p131, for whom “fortunately, the weather was good because she was benighted” (sic)! Likewise “two men ... slipped, one 
going, up, the other down” must have been worth seeing. 

Such lighter moments are grasped with relief, like firm boulders on slithery screeslopes, since to read straight through the List is 
to be left numbed by the numbers, with some incidents grim beyond thinking (eg Lochnagar 1 4th- 15th Feb, pp138-9, and Sgurr Mhic 
Choinnich 6th-8th May, p145). Others beggar belief in terms of the thoughtless selfishness of those involved (eg Ben Nevis Sth July, 
p135, Braeriach 22nd January, p138, and Rothiemurchus 27th June, p141). The total of massively timeconsuming callouts is up on 
last year, with three stand-out incidents: 2513 hours on the Buachaille, 3644 hours on Cairn of Claise, and 3736 hours on Cairn 
Lochan (although only the distinctly odd and slightly “Greavesesque” middle one of these was not “spread”, the callout hours 
being crammed into three days). Finally, a rare flash of weary sarcasm surfaces on p141: “Only two out of 750 walkers doing a 
sponsored walk from the Dee to the Spey had to be airlifted ...”. 

What really marks out this year’s Journal are the weighty obituaries. All seven 1995 names were obviously especial losses to 
families and to Club, but less generally resonant in the wider readership. Not so this time, with the dozen tributes including such 
well-known worthies as Len Lovat, Bob Grieve and, of course, Bill Murray. As would be expected, the bulk of these were far from 
young, and the crosschecking of names gives an overriding sense of a generation gradually passing, of what a Vic Goddard song, 
calls “the long, decline”. Murray merits ten pages, starting with a transcription of Donald Mclntyre’s funeral elegy — all purple 
mysticism and classical quotes, presumably what Murray wanted but still appearing strange on paper. Succeeding pieces by Scott 
and MacKenzie (a west-coast pairing in two senses?) hint at how Murray was initially frowned upon by the selfsame institution over 
which he later presided. The closing tribute, a fine one from Bob Aitken, focuses on Murray’s later committee work, telling of unease 
over the early simmerings of the NTS/Unna hooha and of a general wariness of quangoism. Reid ends by suggesting Murray may 
ultimately be recognised, certainly outwith Scotland, more for conservationism than for climbing. 

Dutton on Grieve is an odd, idiosyncratic piece, accessible chiefly to Club insiders, and it’s good that Tom Weir gets in first to 
sketch the bare bones — no pun intended — of the man’s life. As ever, Weir’s concise, human style is a joy to read, and he crops 
up thrice more, recounting tales of Lovat, Alex Small, and Adam Watson senior. The last-named, father of the great Deeside 
naturalist, died only seven weeks short of his hundredth birthday, and Weir comes away with a touching phrase: “There was a time 
when he looked younger than his white-haired son”. Weir also tells of the Inverarnan, latter-day epicentre of Highland kitsch and 
wanton couthiness, being in the 40s and 50s a Temperance Hotel! 

Only two of the younger brigade need remembered; both, naturally — pun intended this time — in climbing accidents. The tiger/ 
sheep dichotomy is quoted, and applies, for Mark Sinclair and for Kevin Wilson. Sinclair (with his widow Libby) ran the climbing, 
shop in Forres, an early and consistent ally of TAC’s aims and ethos. Wilson had survived two ultra-close shaves when first his 
equipment (but not him) boarded the doomed flight PK268 to Kathmandu, then by opting out of a Gaurishankar attempt just days 
before a massive storm claimed eighty lives in the Himalaya. His luck eventually failed back home on Creag Meagaidh, but it’s worth 
adding that when compared with the earlier Accident List (this incident was of course in the AWOL section), here at least was a 
highly competent climber/plumber. 

This leaves unmentioned only the extensive (SSpp) New Climbs section, the Club Notes, and the Reviews. New Climbs may well 
contain good jokes and (more likely) rude words, but is totally outwith the scope of this reviewer so he won't pretend. The Club 
Notes provide a load of possibly meaningful gubbins about foreign climbs/climes and sailing trips in fancy yachts, but again neither 
mean much to a stay-at-home ocean-feartie. And the Reviews feature high praise sung to a David Craig book recently slagged by 
this reviewer in another place, comment on the first two TACit Tables which we’ ll swerve through conflict of interest, and lastly a 
kind and welcome piece of signposting by Crocket. Rather than actually bothering to review Gordon Henderson's dismal Munros 
map, he merely hints at in-house shenanigans whilst flagging up Blanco’s TAC28 deconstruction with the fine phrase “ ... those who 
wield a more powerful laser ...”. 

Overall, in an age when glossiness supposedly counts, the Journal ought to be a disaster. It also has a persistent ability to annoy 
and irritate. But what the hell, it may not be the best but is surely the most varied read any nine quid spent on Scottish hillgoing will 
fetch you — apart perhaps from a subscription-and-a-half to this organ — and has a cracking set of sharp photographs thrown in. 
As with TAC, it’s written and compiled by a group rather than by a single author: a group who will never in a thousand tigerish years 
agree on anything much apart from their individual and mutual love of the hills. In reviewing one of the various sections, the words 
“devoted to” have here been used. This was not without forethought, since the same term, in its other sense, can be used to 
describe the Journal. For all its failings and quirks, it’s a work of devotion. 
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The Scottish Highlands versus the 
Canadian Rockies: 
a comparison, with reference to fruit 
scones and grizzly bears 


— Graeme Semple — 


bviously only the kind of heretic who fraternises 
() with the likes of the Hooting Vale and Misty Fen 

Ramblers Club would consider England in an 
appreciation of the world’s great mountains; even if you've 
never been there, all manner of derisory and flippant 
remarks about the Lake District etc are warranted for a 
variety of reasons. But probably the most valid reason for 
not venturing, south is that there’s simply no need, ever 
hear of “The Cuillin District”? No, they’ re on Skye. Yet if 
the Lakes don’t get a look in with Scotland, it makes sense 
to say that the Highlands suffer the same fate under an 
Ande or a Himalaya. 

Looking to spend a couple of months abroad, I thought I'd test this theory. Canada was the place: everyone knows 
from geography at school that the Rockies are (a) very large indeed and (b) home to some of the planet’s scariest and 
hairiest animals, which eat people whenever it takes their fancy. I’m afraid I have to concur with TAC27’s comments that 
Scottish wildlife is decidedly lacking in the pointy teeth department, especially after seeing Mr Black Bear get ripped into 
some rubbish at the roadside. Better still, ] was in my kip in the Lake Louise YH when Ms Grizzly Bear became separated 
from the weans and proceeded to shred five tents in the campsite next door, resulting in several serious injuries plus an 
upturn in underwear-related business at the laundromat. The woolly-bunneted environmental lobby are, as ever, jolly 
keen to save the Cairngorm plateau and its wildlife from increased visitor pressure, but I can’t help feeling a bit apathetic 
in the absence of an unsettling howl or two. 

Before heading, off, I was to suffer from paranoia — mainly because I knew that lots of shambling around deserted 
transcontinental highways was in prospect, complete with sabre-toothed friends; but also because I feared acquiring a 
dependency on shiny glaciers and 12000ft summits. After two months in Canada, you soon accept that the water in 
mountain lakes is hallucinogenic turquoise, and I knew that readjusting to the everyday grey Scottish loch and the 
modest altitude would never be easy, that many hours of blank vegetative staring would probably be required to 
appreciate Glen Coe once more. 

What with wall-to-wall literary references, cutting-edge scientific thinking, hot political polemic and enough arty-farty 
banter to make Late Review look like The Shane Ritchie Experience, it’s obvious that TAC readers are a thoroughly 
cultured, educated and well-travelled shower of buggers who turn the average bothy trip into a celebration of High Art 
in which Conservative manifestos are toasted along with the marshmallows. (But the manifesto is a marshmallow 
surely? — Ed.) It would be foolhardy to suggest these people would accept anything less than an expansive and 
authoritative insight into the aesthetic and cultural experiences to be had in Canada. Hard luck then, because I went for 
the stereotypical image of a bad shirt and a large rucksack complemented by a thumb in the air, and successfully avoided 
encountering any grand opera houses or sophisticated clubs polluted by self-indulgent jazz. 

Whether you're in the cities or mountains of Canada you experience superlative sights and steaks, but nothing, no 
Rough Guide, no brochure, prepares you for the truly awesome tat for sale. | know that just about every country has an 
image of itself to flog to visitors, but I reckoned Scotland was Number One with some really offensively overpriced tartan 
nonsense. When Crieff Visitor Centre exhibited alluring modesty and understated charm in its leaflet subtitled “A 
Mynad of Attractions” (car park, bog, pottery, café ...), | thought an all-time low had been reached in tourism. However, 
the same criminally insane pedlars and town planners who gave Scotland its guff were obviously in cahoots with a 
transatlantic collective working to ensure the same fate for Canada. Even after witnessing the Little Chef experience at 
Tyndrum and suffering the indignity of finding yourself in a shop selling plastic kilties and laughing haggises (haggii?), 
none of this will allow you to cope with Saskatchewan Crossing in Banff National Park. Nightmarish tartanalia and 
unimaginative milk jugs don’t seem so bad when you can shell out for a “grizzly-bear-in-a-can’’, or a stuffed-moose-heid- 
and-maple-syrup personalised keyring. 

Aviemore is in Scotland. This is unfortunate. Canada has its equivalent resorty-type mountain sport place, Banff. 
Apart from the familiarity of the name, we’d do well to take Banff in return for Aviemore, because Banff does its tourist- 
laden job with very little evidence of bare concrete and overpriced go-kart tracks. Even though Banff’s main street is 
awash with touristy dross, it succeeds in looking as if it’s been around for longer than the Aviemore Centre — although 
it also attracts a summer population to rival the influx of tab-heads and Special Brew drinkers at Loch Lomond. Word has 
it that the appearance of the Banff Springs Hotel (reminiscent of the joint in The Shining where Jack Nicholson lost the 
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place) in a Japanese soap partly accounts for the marauding sharply-dressed swarms photographing post boxes and 
shrub borders. The proprietors of the extortionate jewellery arcades, the moose-head outlets and the Nikon battery 
stockists have realised that fiscal transfer will occur on a truly continental scale when Japanese has prominence over 
English and French in shop window signs. 

I suppose all this nonsense performs the ultimately admirable task of keeping the bulk of the punters in a relatively 
limited area. Jasper National Park is the biggest of the four contiguous Rockies Parks, and covers a greater area than the 
other three combined. The vast area to the north of Jasper townsite, which leads to the top of the Rockies and the Yukon, 
is a perfect example of the truly intractable landscape which no amount of tourist development could ever hope to 
encroach upon. The size of the geographical buffers needed to protect the Highlands are, comparatively, so tiny that it’s 
no surprise there’s a stooshie when someone fancies a concrete railway track. How about restoring the Highlands toa 
primeval environment devoid of roads and coaches and shortbread? Construct a 45ft wall across the north end of the 
Central Belt and turn Loch Lomond into a mammoth Waterworld extravaganza. Access to the water would be denied 
unless a jetski is used. (7hat happens alrecdy doesn tit? — Kd.) A chairlift would run from Luss to the summit of Ben 
Lomond for year-round artificial skiing and paragliding. A funicular railway would be constructed for g00d measure at 
Rowardennan. Anda bouncy castle inflated every mile of the West Highland Tram Way, complete with Tam Weir themed 
burger and whisky emporium. The raison d ‘éire of this development would be to effect the demolition of every settle- 
ment north of the wall, as enough employment would be created for the entire population of the Highlands in the daily 
running, of the park. Wolves, bears (all varieties), moose, elk and penguins would be introduced. And mountain lions. 
Surely the sacrifice of Loch Lomond on such a commercial altar will be for the best when Scotland could thus seriously 
consider rivalling even the furthest-flung, 
grizzly hangout? | fail to see how Michael 
Forsyth could raise objections to such a 
visionary solution for the ills of the blue 
rinses, Mondeos, unemployment and 
scones in the Highlands. 

Scots in Canada are frequently 
embraced by the “Oh yeaaah, my grand- 
father was a MacWhatever” approach. 
Indeed, in the case of two airhead 
skateboarder types this resulted, after 
fifteen minutes of vacuous chitchat, in 
the golden question, “So do you speak 
English across there?” The “problem” is 
that so many different cultural influences 
make up the relatively small Canadian 
population, eg Newfoundlanders, 
Newfies, are the butt of a range of jokes 
about their alleged obsession with fish 
and fog, (//eyv, [ must be a Newfie then! 
Id.) There are genuine downhome 
rednecks in Alberta, some of whom are 
particularly anti-French. | heard one bloke ; 
at referendum time in October last year he Sut 
say he'd gladly pack the separatists off A PEP nest See = 
to Mururoa — presumably so he could PSSiNy The. Gri22| Bear ' 
be left free to enjoy Calgary’s burgeon- 1 
ing 4x4 pickup and tobacco-chewing 
scene. Then there are the snooty types in Victoria who make a big deal out of their afternoon tea thing, and the Nova 
Scotians who have a different kilt for each day of the week. Apart from the omnipresent festering, hatred between the 
Tims and the Huns, Scotland is pretty much unified in its occasional irrational, tribal and xenophobic celebration when 
the English are involved in some footie. 

The unnecessary desire to insult a southern neighbour aside, Scotland and Canada share small towns. Quality ones 
at that. With silly names. Worse even than Drumnadrochit. I didn’t make it to Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, but I did pass 
through Grand Forks, BC: not very much to see apart from the fact of it not being grand at all. (7here s also the fabled 
Hlead-Smashed-In Buffalo Jump Id.) \f | had had more time | would have enjoyed conducting, a brief monitoring, 
programme of the driving patterns utilised by the young, men of the Forks — something, tells me it would have had a lot 
in common with the well-known circuit of the Fiesta-driving, weasels in Crieff, who seem unable to tire of the same 
throbbing club classic. 

Perhaps a worldwide tourism industry free of bad taste is like asking for Noel Edmond’s head on a stick: an inspired 
idea but as long as there's a few bob in the equation it’s asking too much. Where there’s shit telly there's deranged 
viewers, and where there's tourists there's dodgy icons. As far as the big hill debate goes, | reckon youse should all get 
out there and appreciate the singular significance of crossing a timezone in the mountains. 
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A lot to get through, as they say, so first, just to set the tone, a couple of sheep stories. Somewhat belatedly (or should 
that be bleatedly?), mention must be made of a New Scientist cutting sent in by Noel Wardell of Guildfalbion, itself lifted 
from Ebury Press's pre-publication blurb for its 1995 book Buddhism for Sheep: 

“Sheep are seriously underestimated creatures when it comes to spirituality and religious feeling. For the first time, 
this book recognises their huge potential and offers every ovine student of Buddhism the opportunity to focus their skills 
and follow the path to enlightenment. From meditation to the essential concepts of Zen, all the fundamentals are set out 
here ina series of concise interpretations of Buddhist teaching. For the sheep in your life, this groundbreaking book will 
be essential reading.” 


And Mags Hunter again mails from Namibia, with news that a Dutch town — Kronenberg she thinks — has introduced 
a six-flock of sheep as a traffic-calming experiment. (They were seemingly already “employed” as green lawnmowers. ) 
Do the good burghers not know that the long-time Highland Region experiment along similar lines has achieved nothing 
apart from driving drivers mental? 


Vitriol has been raging in TAC of late between Gordon Smith and his detractors. Gordon, you may recall, wrote a story 
called Don't Go Climbing Waterfalls (TAC27, pp12-14), in which he poured scorn on the so-called songwriting talents of 
Paul McCartney. This drew furious response from one “Rocky Raccoon” (TAC28, p19), who asserted that the Beatles 
were fab and anyway Macca wrote of “jumping” waterfalls, not “climbing” them. TAC is always keen to look after its own, 
and hence is happy to announce tangential support for Gordon in the form of lyrics unearthed by your Ed from one of his 
fave singers, Kristin Hersh out of Throwing Muses. On her 1994 solo album Hips and Makers, the song “Teeth” goes: 
This hairdo’s truly evil / I’m not sure it’s mine / You're so tall/ it’s like | climb a waterfall ... So Rocky Raccoon can stuff 
that in his pipe and smok(ie it. 

Alan Blanco, ever one to spot a spoonerism, also points out that Hips and Makers is near to being the definitive 
hillwalker’s album, since it was clearly meant to be titled Maps and Hikers. 


Some years ago the bloke who ran the Aberdeen branch of 
Tiso popped up on The Krypton Factor, and recently your 
Ed’s co-columnist at the TGO was to be seen in the hotseat 
on Mastermind. The subject, predictably, was “Scottish 
mountaineering”, and the questions were set by the Mountain- 
eering Council of Scotland. Among the tricky conundra were: 
“What is the name commonly given to Scottish hills over 
3000ft?”, “What's another name for the hill called Ben Arthur?”, 
and “Name the ridge on the north side of Glen Coe”. Tricky. 
Roger scored thirty points with two Lairig Ghrus, but only 
finished third and thus we'll never know what his semi-final 
specialist subject would have been. 


Your Ed’s father makes the listings this time, with his spotting of a howler from Scotland: The Rough Guide (2nd edition, 
Penguin, 1996), p197, where the section entitled The Clyde valley begins: “The landscape becomes more rural as the 
River Clyde heads east out of Glasgow’ — evidently the biggest electric river yet discovered. This is confirmed when 
S:TRG continues: “From here the river winds through lush market gardens and orchards that bloom far below the austere 
lines of Craignethan Castle, before passing beneath the sturdy little town of Lanark.” Roughly correct. 


The Ordnance Survey homepages on the World Wide Web offer a list of Frequently Asked Questions at 
http://www.ordsvy.gov.uk/osinfo/general/h50quest. html! 

A bemused glance reveals that the first “frequently asked” question is: 

Q1 — What products cover Attleborough? 

Certainly a question on everyone’s lips in Attleborough (wherever that might be), but perhaps of dubious general 
interest. Other FAQs include: 

Q5 — Where is the highest point in Cleveland? 

Q36 — Where can | purchase an opisometer? 
And perhaps most appropriately: 

Q29 — What is a Ha-Ha? 

But credit where credit is due — Grant Hutchison recently e-mailed the OS Customer Information Help Line 
(accessible through the FAQ page) for some information about the mathematics of the OS grid. A very long, depressing 
silence ensued, but this was followed by an apologetic reply and an offer of some free leaflets. Three days later, a 
couple of spiral-bound A4 pamphlets whanged through his letterbox, replete with enough spherical trigonometry to keep 
him content for many a long day. 
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Also linking with the TGO, your Ed is currently working on a profile of Number Two Marilynbagger, Tony Payne, 
whom he recently accompanied on a nautical jaunt to the island of Scarba. As part of the pre-planning for this, Tony 
wrote in the spring telling of then being on 1112 Marilyns, and this letter was logged in the TAC Acme Letter Filing 
System as number 2224. Spooky. 

Incidentally, when the actually meetup took place in mid-September, Cruach Scarba took Tony to 1239 Marilyns, 
still splitting the difference between Rowland Bowker, 1259, and Ann Bowker, 1224. (TAC letters are now at 2437.) 
More on all this in the December and February issues of the TGO. Tony has since loped off to Limerick for a year, so 
will be frantically scribbling in his advance copy of the /rish Marilyns TACit Table for the time being. 


It’s still unclear as to whether the next SMC Tables update will take in the previously-ignored Donalds around Glen 
Artney, but the case for their inclusion is receiving support in the unexpected surrounds of London's West End. 
A picture in The Guardian for 29/8/96 bore the caption: Anthony Neilson preparing his production of Hoover Bag, 
part of next month’s London New Play Festival. The audience will be wired up and monitored for cardio vascular 
fluctuation. It is sponsored by the Centre for Cardio Theatrical Research. 

Whatever next? Under Milk Wood rewritten as Under Saddle Yoke? The L-Shaped Ridge? Room at the Top (provided 
there’s not a Munro-compleation party at the cairn)?; Alwhat a Lovely War? As you hike it? The list, as ever, is 
endless. 


Your Ed is now the proud owner of not one but two magazine columns — the TGO one plus also bi-monthly in 
Scottish Chess! Hence he’s more keen than ever to discover crossovers between the two so-called “sports”, and few 
will ever be better than this: the Irish women’s team in the recent chess Olympiad held in Erevan, Armenia included, 
on bottom board, someone named A Corry! No first name has yet been discovered, but it would be nice if she 
was Angie. Maybe she’s yet another relative cof our backpage letterwriter. Note also that in the men’s section, an 
all-too-familar scoreline eerily re-appeared: Scotland 1, Peru 3 ... 


Whilst the tabloids got into a lather over Helen Baxendale’s kit-shedding in the BBC TV play 7ruth or Dare, TAC’s co- 
editor was more interested in a rare appearance by his long-lost brother Stephen Warbeck in the music credits at the 
end. On the same theme, Paul Hesp, out of Vienna via the Netherlands, writes to tell of the Viking word Varbekk, 
meaning spring (as in the weekend between winter and summer) stream. 


And finally, a quote from Victoria Wood on the South Bank Show, 15/9/96, which could almost be taken as a 
summary of what TAC is all about: “There’s not much comedy in scenery; you need people for comedy.” Wise words. 


shopTACshopTACshopTACshopTACshopTAC 


O The third in the ongoing series of ZACit Tables is now available: 
World Tops and Bottoms — High and low points of all countries and 
their dependencies, compiled by Grant Hutchison with illustrations 
by Chris Tyler. Your very own little red book includes locations, heights, 
indigenous names etc for all 192 countries and 42 dependencies. These are 
ordered by continent, whilst appendices give the Highest/Lowest High/ 
Low Points, and the High/Low Points nearest/furthest from the centre of 
the earth. 28pp, price £2, or £2.40 including p&p. 

© The next three 74 Cit Tables continue to slouch towards Bethlehem, 
and indeed may well appear, like stars in the east, around Christmas time. 
These will form a linked series, each detailing Marilyns (hills with 150m 
drop) and Hewitts (Hills of England, Wales and Ireland over Two Thousand feet). The pioneering Irish booklet — based on the 
latest series of Irish OS maps and listing 455 Marilyns and 211 Irish Hewitts — comes from ED Clements. The Welsh and English 
booklets will be by Alan Blanco. Still no precise dates and details, but soon, soon ... 


© For the pre-festive TAC29 and TAC30 only, a special bumper present offer is available! All five current TACit publications 
(Walking the Watershed, Munro s Fables, and the Grahams, Murdos and World Tables) together for only £19 inc p&p, and with 
a six-issue subscription to TAC itself thrown in — an overall saving of £8.80! Mark your order “Festive Offer”, and make either 
yourself or some other walker happy this winter. 


Ifyou only want part of this package, then the first two 74 Cit Tables, The Grahams and the New Donalds and The Murdos, 
are still available at £1.95 each inc p&p (or £3.70 inc p&p the pair). PC or Mac disks of these two booklets only are also available. 
Providing data in hypertext, Excel and plain text formats, these cost £4 a time inc p&p. 10% of all booklet and disk sales are being, 
donated to the John Muir Trust. 

(J Walking the Watershed by Dave Hewitt, 240pp, £7.99 (£9 inc p&p), and Munro’s Fables by Grant Hutchison and Chris Tyler, 
104pp, £5.99 (£6.50 inc p&p). £13.50 inc p&p the pair. Playing the parts of Exodus and Leviticus against the Tables’ Numbers. 

J Chris Tyler’s Skye Bridge T-shirt (TAC25 front cover.) Sizes XL, Land M, £11.50 each or £14.50 as part of a sub/shirt package. 
TAC subscription (six issues), £6; sub+shirt= £14.50, WtW+ shirt+sub = £22.50, MF +shirt+sub = £20.50; WtW+ME +shirt+sub 
= £28. Ifjust ordering subs or shirts, please write cheque to The Angry Corrie. If books/booklets are involved, make it TACit 
Press. Everything from House 48, 170 Sandiefield Road, Glasgow G5 ODL. 
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and they call it democracy... 


Craig Weldon has sent a cutting from 7he Herald, whose Highland correspondent provides depressing-but-predictable news. Access 
hounds will recall TAC 19 telling, of the unsatisfactory sell-off of Glenfeshie Estate, with an enviro-friendly consortium (RSPB+JMT) 
thwarted by a combination of the £4 million asking price and a sudden, successful bid by the mysterious Will Woodlands Trust. WWT 
indicated they would continue to run the estate along sporting lines — not good news with deer numbers so high and this being a 
prime tract of natural pine forest. But when WWT proposed a “Scottish Advisory Committee”, various ecologists signed up in an 
attempt to offer what input and influence they could. However, highly qualified members dropped off the committee faster than pine 
needles to the forest floor. The chair of the Red Deer Commission, Patrick Gordon-Duff-Pennington, resigned in April; then September 
saw Simon Pepper follow suit. Pepper, head of the World Wide Fund for Nature in Scotland, made his point by resigning shortly before 
the committee was wound up on its first anniversary. Ina letter to WWT chair Hugh Henshaw, he wrote: “I see no sign of real priority 
being, given to restoration on the whole estate. On the contrary, it looks as if your primary concern is to maintain a sporting estate 
wrapped in all the rhetoric of restoration. Glen Feshie should be a jewel in Scotland's crown. Instead, after decades as a National Nature 
Reserve, it remains a tragic, textbook example of the destructive effect of excessive deer numbers, old trees dying off, a potentially 
flourishing, woodland understorey chewed to oblivion, a whole landscape under extreme stress.” The wider question, of course, 
remains: why were the original eager bidders denied support from Scottish Natural Heritage and the National Heritage Memorial Fund? 


TAC would be interested to hear opinions on Scotland’s first major high-level windfarm, 
which has sprung up on and around an aptly named 698m Donald east of Dalmellington 
Windy Standard has long, been a favourite editorial hill, and although he hasn't yet had 
chance to re-climb it and check the damage, a recent view southeast from Benbeoch was 
startling to say the least. Likewise the ploughed motorway between Moorbrock Hill and 
Cairnsmore of Carsphairn, looming out of the clag to greet (and make greet) Alan Blanco 
en route to his 600th Marilyn. Your Ed freely admits he doesn’t know where to stand on 
this issue. Clearly windpower has great benefits and virtues as a natural, clean and 
endless energy source. But, by definition, farms must be in prominent places, eg, hill- 
tops. This is maybe okay — a worthwhile visual price to pay? — but all the associated 
gubbins such as access roads, ancillary buildings etc make ski developments look like 
scout camps in comparison. There’s also a very real danger on high-ground farms: ice daggers form on the blades, then centrifuge off 
with considerable risk to passing, walkers. “Baggers daggers danger!” is a valid soundbite: Welsh walkers are already aware of this 
Your Ed’s current, theoretical, standpoint is that capital investment should be freed up, encouraging, offshore and former dockland 
windfarms to be built, rather than plonking them on any hill which happens not to be a Munro or to appear regularly on calendars. 
Projects such as Windy Standard are likely as long as the (draughty) back door allows less stringent planning regulations on unsung, 
areas such as this northern fringe of Galloway. Anyway, thoughts and opinions please. And watch out for those spiralling, shafts of ice. 


A literal good sign was noted by Ian Johnston at Bridge of Orchy, where despite the stalking season, Calum MacDonald of Auch 
Estates had placed a useful walker-friendly routefinding board beside the popular start beneath the railway bridge. Not didactic, not 
patronising, simply informative, friendly and sensible. 


Pete Stanton adds: 

8th September 1996 saw centenary celebration of the Winter Hill mass trespasses, among the earliest and best attended of fiyhts for 
access to hills. Winter Hill is a Marilyn just outside Bolton — now most notable for its TV mast and assorted collection of other 
communications paraphernalia — and has been a popular walking area with locals for many years. 

In August 1896, the local landowner (and factory owner) Colonel Richard Ainsworth, decided that a track known as Coalpit Road 
was private, and put a gate across it to allow him to use the whole area of open moorland for grouse shooting. Two locals, the 
wonderfully named Solomon Partington and Joseph Shufflebotham, decided to organise a mass trespass to reclaim the “historical right 
of way”. On 6th September, around 1000 assembled at the bottom of Halliwell Road near Bolton town centre and set off on a seven-mile 
walk via the disputed track and over the top of the hill. More joined the walk as they headed towards Coalpit Road, many of them 
employees at Ainsworth’s bleach works. By the time the gate was reached, there were 10000 walking, led by a brass band. 

A repeat was organised for the next Sunday and a song was written, which began: 


Will yo° come 0° Sunday morning O” the moors are rare and bonny 
For a walk o'er Winter [1ill? An’ the heather 8 sweet and fine 

Ten thousand came last Sunday ‘An’ the road across the hill tops 
But there 8 room for thousands still. Is the publics — yours and mine. 


12000 walked on the 13th. The landowner was quoted in the local paper: “We have heard too much talk and space devoted to “the 
people's rights’ and too little consideration being shown to the landowner”. 100 years on, nothing, much seems to have changed 
Colonel Ainsworth applied “pressure” on his tenants and his employees, and the third walk (moved to a Saturday partly to appease 
the upholders of the Sabbath) saw “only” 5000 turn out in very poor weather. A court case the next March found ten guilty of trespass 
with costs of £600 being awarded against two of them. 

The commemorative walk was less well attended: around 1500 people. Kate Ashbrook, chair of the Rambler’s Association, gave 
an interesting, speech about access to open land and the Countryside Landowner’s Association’s response to proposed Labour 
legislation. Apparently, the CLA favour a voluntary access scheme to a legal right to roam. Kate pointed out that such a scheme has 
existed for the last 50 years, and if the CLA’s members wanted to allow access, it could be done tomorrow. The fact that nearly 
everywhere in Englandandwales outside the National Parks isn 1 accessible suggests the CLA don’t want it. 

Bolton Corporation (as opposed to Bolt-On™ Corporation!! - Ed.) bought the land in the late 1920s, and it is now open access 
with freedom to roam, although their tenant farmers haven't always grasped this yet. Coalpit Road was finally declared a public right 
of way in June 1996. Sometimes it can take 100 years to right wrongs. (Note — Paul Salveson has written an excellent little book on the 
trespass, IVi// Yo’ Come O° Sunday Aforning? Bolton Council helped publish this: a snip at £4.95.) 
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CONFIDENTIAL 


MEMO FROM: John MacNab 
TO: TAC 

DATE: 16th August 1996 
REF: Factors 


As I am sure you are well aware, most estate owners, knowing little about land 
management themselves, let their factors (known in England as “land agents”) manage 
their estates on their behalf. At the end of the day it could be argued that it is 
factors who are responsible for the plethora of hill tracks, forestry plantations, and 
the unfriendly signs that litter our hills. 

However, factors, who all train at Cirencester and can be identified by being the only 
class of people to wear a tie when out on the hill, are not always seen as the most 
competent and enlightened of people. 

What has often puzzled me is why factors generally lack the necessary competence. 
Enlightenment dawned when reading TAC26, where you report that, during a conference at 
Battleby, “one ‘practising land agent’ stood up and said he had no problem with the 
Access Concordat.” This explains all: factors, or land agents, are only ever practising, 
and never quite get good enough - they have never quite mastered anything! 

Presumably the estate owners themselves, many of whom must be reasonably intelligent 
to have amassed (or kept) a fortune, must be aware of the situation. This then poses a 
question: why do they continue to employ factors? Maybe it is in the hope that one day a 
factor will finish practising and actually master the art of estate management. 

However, this does raise a serious concern: if a factor did ever finish practising 
and actually master estate management, what would he then be capable of? For example, 
if Patrick Sellar was only practising when he evicted-all the Sutherland crofters, what 
would have happened if he had actually mastered evicting? A planned eviction of all the 
people of Scotland, or even the UK? 

If all the problems associated with the management of Highland estates are caused by 
people merely practising, think what havoc would be caused if, through some quirk, a 
factor finished practising and managed his estate for real. Hence I thought I would 
raise this issue with your readers, and ask everyone to be on the lookout for a 
competent factor: if one is ever found, then we all would need to be on the alert. 


Year of the Blanco — Part 4 


Roderick Manson grallochs in the face of the 
stalking season as he bags ever onward 


August: A further series of sweltering miniatures until two 
friends from Coventralbion came up feeling distressingly ° 
hyperactive. A traverse of the Aggy Ridge was abandoned ot 
on the grounds that we couldn’t see what we'd be falling off, so an ippromete ratind a the Dalnatly horseshoe was 
substituted. This left us all so knackered that we actually had a late night meal in the Tyndrum Little Chef. Then came 
Ben Vrackie in torrential rain, further underlining the need to refine Manson’s Twelfth Law (see TAC 28, p5). 99 for 8. 


September: Started with a problem. How do you get a Marilyn under your belt when you're reviewing an all-day 
electronic festival in Sheffield? Answer, rise early, drive out on the Bridlington road from York, then spend 92 seconds 
vaulting a fence (“Private No Admittance” — what can they mean?), traversing the water company mounds and 
reaching a trig point to log the year’s 100th Marilyn: the majestic Bishop Wilton Wold. (Surely ‘the disgraced former 
Bishop Wilton Wold”? — Ed.) 

Strathfinella Hill the next week required careful navigation through firebreaks to find its trig, whilst getting 
thoroughly soaked -— again. A 2-1 gubbing from Brechin so-called City didn’t help much either. The next week was 
even worse: an early morning sprint up Craigendarroch followed by a wedding. At least | finished with a creditable, if 
highly windswept, traverse of the western Cairngorms. 104 for 9: slowing down. 


October: Started better: a short wander up Ord Ban above Loch an Eilein — a fantastic viewpoint for the Cairngorms 
and beyond. Carn an Fhreiceadain was back to the wet, boggy, foggy etc etc norm. At last however, on October 14th, 
came a temporary triumph over fate as my fourth attempt of a personal demon in Marilyn form — Largo Law — finally 
saw my size nines planted firmly on the summit. The uninspiring Hill of Wirren was followed by the fascinating hill 
forts of White and Brown Caterthun and rounded off with a game of two halves at Arbroath. The first half lasted around 
14 minutes and the pride of Victoria Park won it 2-1. The second last another 76 minutes (plus half-time) and was 
notable for not very much really. The 12% hour traverse of Carn Liath, the full length version of Ben Avon (as opposed 
to the Director's Cut? — Ed.) and Culardoch was something else. 112 for 10: merrily rolling along. 
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T was Wada Aes to remain. Look at my bagging 
career affer all. The Mvaros are fomdeted on 
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TAC 8 editors are opened-minded guys. Both assiduously use the very items of equipment Grant Hutchison 
pans below, but that doesn't stop them allowing their misguided colleague his petty rant. Just remember 
that, as they say, the opinions here expressed are not necessarily those of the editors ... 


J’ ACCUSE: WALKING POLES 


OF ALL THE CREATURES encountered on the hill, it used to be that the one most commonly spotted using a stick for support was 
the dog: a big, daft, cheerful dog with a two-foot beech branch lodged firmly between its teeth. The support, of course, was entirely 
psychological: while the stick served no useful purpose, it had a powerful effect on the dog’s feelings of security and self-worth. 
A concept that segues seamlessly (and with admittedly transparent irony) into the topic of the walking pole. 

Walking poles are clearly the immediate, mutant offspring of ski poles. A few years back, you occasionally encountered someone 
carrying, a ski pole around the hills with them, pretending it was a walking stick. The purpose of this gambit was, of course, to 
transmit the message, “Hey, I also ski.” Such individuals were deeply sad and lonely creatures, more to be mocked than ignored. 
They were carrying a ski pole mainly because it interfered less with a day on the hill than, say, a hang-glider or a wet-suit. However, 
gear manufacturers (ever swift to tap any new seam of weakness in the human psyche) quickly responded to the ski pole abuse 
phenomenon by creating the so-called “walking pole”: no more than a ski pole with a couple of telescopic sections added, to allow 
it to be collapsed for easy rucksack mounting. 

Well whoopee. Let’s just run that thought by again: a collapsible walking stick. Surely a concept to rank alongside the chocolate 
teapot and the glass buttock in the “About-As-Much-Use-As” Hall of Fame. Admittedly, it is possible to prevent the walking pole 
collapsing: a mole wrench is particularly useful in this respect, but does rather render the thing indistinguishable from its previous, 
saddo ski pole incarnation. But, once suitably rigidified, surely the walking pole relieves the knees of many Newtons of excess 
force, by transferring weight to the shoulder girdle? 

Oh aye, that’ ll be right. Look, let’s set aside for the moment the fact that your knees have been designed to bear weight by several 
million years of evolution, and your shoulders haven't. (Like, if they sold a drug that made your lungs pass urine, to take the load 
off your kidneys, you’d be at the front of the queue, would you?) 

Let’s just take a look at the ordinary walking stick, as used by people whose legs are sufficiently knackered that they re obliged 
to seek alternative means of weight-bearing. It works, and works well, because it transmits force from the shoulder down a 
straight arm, and then through the broad pressure-pad of the heel of the hand. 

Compare this happy picture, if you will, with the walking pole: customarily held in the fist, with the elbow at right angles. Any 
force transmission that occurs is at the expense of big work from the muscles that flex the fingers and extend the elbow. /ery 
inefficient. Which is why Monsieur Eiffel didn’t put an ornamental right-angle bend into the middle of his celebrated tower. And 
even if you collapse the damn thing down to a sensible length, you s/i// can’t use it for straight-armed weight-bearing, because the 

upper surface is too small to spread the load. You end up with a deep, painful indentation 
4 in the palm of your hand, often bearing the unmistakable imprint of a Phillips-headed 
screw. 

So look: if you want to second-guess evolution and distribute your weight to places it 
isn’t meant to go, by all means buy a proper walking stick. But if you’ re going, to use a 
walking pole, you might as well just acknowledge its true purpose and carry it between 
your teeth. 


Britpop Rocks the Ben! — David McVey reports 


The Rock the Ben! concert on the summit of Ben Lomond was Scotland's 
biggest open air rock gig of the year, and yet another peak in the rise to 
superstardom of Manchester’s own moptops, Fertile Bit in the Middle of a Desert. 
What other band could attract eighty thousand screaming teenagers to a windy 
3000ft summit for four hours of jangly guitars and throaty vocals? 

Of course, Fertile Bit in the Middle of a Desert are almost as famous for their controversial habits as they are for their 
music. Many people, especially parents, are worried about their influence on young fans. However, lead singer Joel 
Nallagher says, “It’s true, like, yeah, we do hillwalking and mountain sports ourselves, but we don’t go around telling 
other people to do the same, right?” 

Nevertheless, there seem to be obvious temptations for young people in the band’s lyrics: the song Wonderwall is a 
clear reference to extreme rock climbing, while another song mocks non-hillgoers with the words “Where were you while 
we were getting high?” Mrs Georgina Thoroughgood, chairman of the Society for Sounding Very Concerned in the Press 
and on TV, said, “We are sure that innocent, vulnerable young children will listen to this group and be drawn into a twilight 
world of bothies and corries and glens and youth hostels. We will end up with a generation that requires the buzz of fresh 
air and exercise, instead of staying at home and buying expensive CDs and doing drugs. That can’t be good for society.” 

Certainly, there must be something special about Fertile Bit in the Middle of a Desert that can encourage eighty 
thousand young people to pull on climbing boots and trek to the top of the Ben. Yet recently it looked as if the fans would 
have to find new heroes. There were reports of a split when the band cut short their tour of peaks in the American 
Rockies. Joel and his brother lan were reported to have had a major argument, with a split in the band the likely 
outcome. But the disagreement was soon patched up. As rock critic David Farter said, “Just a typical tiresome brothers’ 
quarrel. Falling out over who’s wearing whose yeti gaiters, stuff like that.” 
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Dear Sir, 


AsaTCP (top cartographical pedant), 
you ought to be ashamed of yourself 
for thinking that “No man is an island 
(unless his name is Muck)” — 7AC28, 
pl6. Only John Donne, Roderick 
Manson and yourself are in agree- 
ment. Of course Man is an island; 
it’s on the right as you sail to Dublin. 
Really! 

And there are other people who are 
islands: Carl Lewis, Skye Masterson, 
Rolf Harris (who ought to be on an 
island, Resolution for preference), and 
Joe Eigg, to name but a few. Oops, I 
almost forgot Ben Becula! 

Might I suggest that if Blanco 
really wants to have a go at Gordon 
Henderson (74C28, pp7,8), he ought 
to say that GH made an “airse” of his 
map. Go on, look it up! 

And leave Rennie alone, will you. 
How can you possibly tell Swan to 
“think Charlie Drake”? He has more 
curls than had Harpo Marx, while 
Rennie has a distinguished and noble 
brow, quite an extensive one, in fact. 

Sideways from the question of 
steepest straight lines across the grain 
of the country, has anyone else had 
the ludicrous idea of walking along a 
grid line? Some guy did it in the ELD 
(surely EPD? — Ed.) some years ago. 
Are there any lines, north or south, 
that don’t cross large bodies of 
water? I only suggest this to try to 
add something more to the general 
lunacy that seems to be afflicting 
hillwalkers lately. I suppose there is 
some masochistic fool out there that 
would attempt it. 


Right, that’s it, 
Mick Furey 
Rotherhalbion 


Ed. Religious readers and/or 
scandal fans will have noticed 


Rennie being much in evidence of 


late, commenting on the former 
Bishop of Argyll’s carryings-on. 
And where have the Toffee Magnate s 


words appeared? In The Tablet of 


course! There s nothing like keeping 
it in-(sweetie)-house. Rennie has 


hill 


informed 


however not been keeping in the best 
of health recently, and TAC wishes 
him a speedy recovery. A Mars a 
day is our recommendation. 


es ee SS 
Dear TAC, 


Robert Moffat is right (74C28, p/8) 
and Alan Blanco is wrong. The 
highest part of the Inaccessible 
Pinnacle, and by a fair margin, is the 
10-foot summit block. This is awkward 
to ascend (use combined tactics), but 
— as Moffat says — logic requires 
the bagger to conquer it. When I 
accompanied Sir Hugh Munro on his 
posthumous ascent of the mountain 
in 1992 (see SAC Journal vol XXXV, 
p304), my accomplice Jim Kenyon 
rightly insisted that Sir Hugh should 
be helped to perch on the top of the 
block, so not only logic but historical 
precedent favours a return for all 
baggers of good conscience who have 
omitted this final step. 

Readers who are amused by such 
collapses of sound principle might 
also be interested in an Alpine 
“Munro” afflicted by similar 
squirmings. The Aiguille Blanche de 
Peuterey has three summits, the 
highest of which is an awkward 
gendarme. But in 4000m baggers’ 
guides the second highest south 
summit is nominated as “the true 
orographical summit” etc, etc. It is 
needless to add that this summit is a 
simple dome of snow! 


Yours, 

Robin N Campbell 

President 

Scottish Mountaineering Club 


ERE Ee ER TSE 
Dear TAC, 


‘Ard Times: 

Those avoiding the unpleasant new 
tourist path and accessing Ben Venue 
from the south may be tempted to 
slake thirsts at the Alltskeith Hotel on 
Loch Ard. Think again. Some of us 
recently had a fine evening, walk on 
that route; coming, down at 2245, we 
looked forward to a cool pint only to 
find the hotel closed. Second best was 
to sit by the loch sipping the remains 
of our soft drinks and cooling our 
tootsies — except that the hotel ownei 
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emerged to tell us brusquely to clear 
off his private beach. He actually 
refused to tell us what his opening 
hours were, since “I wouldnt want 
your kind of custom.” Perhaps we 
should respect his wish not to see 
mature people with civil tongues — 
but if you happen to know of any 
offensive yobs seeking a host of like 
mind... 


Yours, 
Dave Crosher 
Glasgow 


Ping Dh ae aide web as ae <8) aL AS 
Dear TAC, 


I have always read your publication 
with a mixture of amusement and 
incomprehension, as people other- 
wise sane enough to go hillwalking 
put enormous effort into cartographi- 
cal and statistical pedantry of the 
highest possible order. It therefore 
came as a considerable shock to read 
TAC28, which, with the understand- 
able exception of Alan Blanco’s review 
of what seems to be a totally duff map 
and a very brief item in Stob Press, is 
almost completely devoid of numbers 
and nit-pickery altogether. What 
usually takes me several weeks to 
plough through was devoured in a 
matter of minutes —- congratulations 
on a spectacularly good issue. (7a 
Ed.) Having just read the official 
organ of the BMC, I was struck by the 
contrast in quality — who needs the 
overpriced glossies when TAC 
triumphs so magnificently? 

I particularly enjoyed the spoof 
article by star of track and field Paul 
Hesp, “Do walkers need farmers?” 
It was full of hilarious references to 
obscure poets, and even made the 
assumption that we were so familiar 
with Gaelic nature poetry from the 
Dark Ages that to quote it was 
unnecessary! The use of German ina 
note, and the attribution of the phrase 
“underinvest chronically” to two 
management consultants with names 
that I am sure are an anagram for a 
well-known Haiku or two, really 
deserves mention. The whole article 
warrants a special “Pseud’s Corner” 
citation. The joke was of course 
exploded by the inclusion of a 
perfectly reasonable letter from Mr 
Hesp, who perhaps derives his wacky 


sense of humour from his residence 
amongst Austrians. 

On the subject of meeting famous 
people on the hill, I read of Rod 
Stewart’s arrival at Sourlies bothy by 
helicopter for a few days’ rest. The 
amazed inhabitants were, according to 
the bothy book, much taken by Mr S, 
although I rather suspect that their 
judgement may have been influenced 
by the quantity of alcohol he brought 
with him. No hillwalking was recorded 
in any event, and it may be that ol’ 
tartan-trousers distracted the 
gobsmacked ones from their original 
purposes. Or perhaps it was all just 
another spoof to hide their embarrass- 
ment at not getting up Sgurr na Ciche. 

And finally, your correspondent 
Jacques Sentier states: “Millennium 
and 1000 share the same Latin root”. 
Shurely shome confusion here? 
I always thought our number system 
was Arabic in origin, but perhaps ’'m 
missing, something. 

Oh, and please, please, please 
ignore Craig, Weldon’s attempt to drag 
TAC down to the level of the 
trainspotter. 


Yours, 

John Hunston 
Carlisle 
Albion-but-only-just 


Ed. — You're getting confused here: 
its Dundee United, not the number 
system, which is Arabic in origin. 
Easy mistake to make though. 


Pattee. Gy Ning Sees ae in Me Mae ee ame 
Dear TAC, 


Fears over the motives of the Will 
Woodlands Trust (7AC19, pp/4,/5) 
appear to have been justified, as 
shown by an article in The Herald, 
13/9/96. (Detail on this in the 
Democracy slot on p12.) 

On the subject of deer culls, deer 
stalking as a business would seem to 
be an awful waste of time and effort. 
Surely deer could be culled more 
quickly and cheaply by having just 
a few stalkers to cover the whole 
country, equipped with helicopters 
and machine guns? Economies of 
scale would make this cheaper than 
employing a stalker in every glen. 
Of course, there might be practical 
problems, such as selective culling 


rae 


and grounding, due to bad weather, 
and it probably works out to be more 
profitable for the estates to get rich 
punters to pay to cull the deer for 
them. But as I believe Edmund Vestey 
himself said, “no estate north of 
Inverness makes a profit anyway.” 

If the estates were growing 
sustainable forestry however, that 
might be a different matter ... 


Yours, 
Craig, Weldon 
Helensburgh 


Fads 


a 


Dear TAC, 


Where is the summit? 

This is not a letter about navigation, 
it being assumed that all TAC readers 
are experts in this field and never get 
lost on mountains. (Erm ... recently- 
embarrassed Ed.) It is instead 
intended to seek an answer to the 
thorny and difficult question, of 
particular importance to Cart Peds, as 
to where the summit of a hill is located. 
In particular we must ask whether 
artificially constructed additions on 
top of a hill must be climbed in order 
to claim a successful ascent. 

The most famous example of human 
tampering is on the summit of Leith 
Hill in deepest Surrey, where the 
stockbrockers et al of suburbia, not 
wanting to be outdone by the 
peasants north of Watford, built a 
tower on the top to raise it to a height 
of 1000 feet and so qualify it, in their 
eyes, as a mountain. (cf yon crap 
Welsh movie reviewed by Blanco in 
TAC24, p10 — Ed.) 
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The modern hill-bagger will no 
doubt despise such pretentiousness 
and claim his or her tick after 
perambulating around the base of said 
edifice. 

If person-made constructions were 
allowed to count in the altitude of a 
hill, Marilyn baggers would be faced 
with an array of hazardous masts to 
ascend as well as a factory-type 
chimney on Kit Hill and the necessity 
of climbing to the apex of somebody’s 
roof in the town of Crowborough. 
(Thrilling news re East Sussex 


\ summits in TAC30! — Ed.) 


If artificial additions are excluded 
(as well as trees, since nobody can be 
expected to climb to the top flimsy 
branch of some arbitrary conifer on 
Mochrum Fell for example), then we 
uncover a startling and little known 
fact. While it is well known that some 
hills have a summit higher than the 
trig point (Airds Hill and Hailstorm Hill 
to cite a couple of examples), it is less 
widely realised that there are actually 


_ some hills on which the summit is 
lower than the trig point! Here are a 


few examples: 

Kit Hill again — as well as the 
modern chimney, the hill carries a hill 
fort with the trig point standing on 
one of its highest banks. 

Garth Hill is one of the best 
examples of a number of hills on which 
the column has been erected on top 
of a tumulus. 

On Ruardean Hill it stands on top 
of a covered reservoir. 

No doubt TAC readers can supply 
further examples. Those narrow- 
minded folk interested only in 
Munros may be hard pushed to 
find one, although some may wish 
to suggest that the In Pinn is a 
prehistoric standing stone, the 
remnant of some ancient celtic stone 
circle. 

The compilation of hill lists is 
probably a much more complex task 
than previously realised, requiring 
expertise in archaeology as well as 
cartographical skills, and I suspect 
that few of those producing such lists 
are adequately qualified to do so. 


Yours pedantically 
Ann Bowker 
Portinscale 

The Pond District 


Dear Editor, 


Amongst all the correspondence on 
electric lochs and braes and the like, 
has anyone pointed out the 
(possibly) electric contour on the 
Ardnish peninsula by Loch Ailort? 

Take OS40 and look at grid square 
NM7381. Clearly marked is contour 
250m and less clearly (slightly 
obscured by crags) is contour 200m. 
Note the following: 

(a) it is possible to get from one to 
the other while crossing only two 
other contours in an area where they 
do not appear to have been phased 
out; 

(b) if we start on the 200m contour 
and walk northwest to the 250m line 
and beyond, the next main contour 
reached is actually the 150m line; 

(c) careful study will show that the 
“250m” is actually printed facing 
down rather than up the slope; 

(d) finally, if we follow round one 
contour we find ourselves magically 
on the other, in a sort of Mobius strip! 

What conclusions can we reach? 
Is this some new phenomenon, the 
electric contour? Is the contour 
marking correct, implying that Loch 


Ailort is in fact an electric loch? Is the 
Ordnance Survey a collection of 
incompetents gathered together by 
the Tory government with the aim of 
ripping off innocent walkers? I think 
we should be told. 


Cheers, 
Martin CC Beetham 
Burton in Kendalbion 


Ed. — Likewise take a look at Great 
Dodd, north of Helvellyn on OS90 in 
the Ponds. The summit is 856m and 
the Sticks Pass col south of Stybarrow 
Fell appears to be just below 700m, 
making Great Dodd a previously 
undiscovered Marilyn and English 
Corbett, since the drop is therefore 
over 150m. Sadly not; look at Raise 
to the south of Sticks Pass. Summit 
&881m.The first index contour is un- 
numbered but must be 850m, with 
the sequence then reading 750m 
...700m ...ete from there down. Oops. 
No 800m line. Hence the Sticks Pass 
is in reality just under 750m, not 700m 
— as is correctly shown on the 


Outdoor Leisure sheet. This kind of 


error is not uncommon, but is rarely 
seen on this scale, pardon the pun. 


Electric contours, 
after Escher 
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Dear TAC, 


Tautologies: 

PIN numbers and NCP car parks 
are all very well, but they aren’t 
addressing the central issue of the 
Scottish countryside. Looking around 
our mountains and wilderness areas, 
there are a number of tautologies. 
A word is often repeated in two 
different languages, but translating 
into one language leaves us with a 
tautology. 

For instance, Uig, Bay on Skye. This 
means Bay Bay, or for Gaelic speakers 
Uig Uig. On Mull there is a waterfall 
at grid reference NM444422 called 
Eas Fors. In Gaelic and Norwegian 
respectively these words both mean 
waterfall, so the waterfall is called 
Waterfall Waterfall. 

There must be loads of examples of 
this sort of thing all over Scotland. 
I’m sure that TAC readers will enjoy 
the long winter evenings ahead 
poring over their maps looking for 
them. 

Is Loch Loch round the backside of 
Beinn a’Ghlo a tautology, or just a silly 
name for a loch? I’ve often wondered. 


Yours aye, 

Alexander Soluble Disprin 
The Angry Cottage 
Kremlinsville 

Kinloch Moscow 


Ra eae eT 
Dear TAC, 


Re TAC27, p16, I think you ought to 
know I’m feeling very pedantic. So 
much so that I think P'll draw your 
attention to p19 of the collected 
scripts for The Hitch-Hikers Guide to 
the Galaxy, where it is made as clear 
as the night sky on Betelgeuse 5 that 
the “locked filing cabinet stuck in a 
disused lavatory with a sign on the 
door saying “Beware of the Leopard’” 
did, in fact, contain the plans for the 
bypass which would necessitate the 
tragic demise of chez Arthur Dent, and 
not the entire planet. 

Incidentally, following newly 
recurring rumours of OS privatisation, 
I can confirm that the OS has been 
holding clandestine talks with 
Megadodo Publications, publishers 
of TH-HGttG, over their claim on p195 
that, in the event of a discrepancy, 
“It is always reality that has got it 


wrong,’. This, of course, would 
preclude the information on maps 
being opened up to the rigours of free- 
market competion due to the risk of 
prosecution under the horrendously 
complex copyright laws mentioned on 
p101. The trick mentioned of using a 
time-warp to reverse the copyright 
breach (and enhance the privatisation 
proceeds) has, sadly for the OS, so 
far proved impracticable, and they 
have only managed to apply the 
hypothetical Unified Field Theory to 
warp maps in three dimensions. 


Yours, 
Roderick Manson 
Blairgowrie 


Shc dns EVLA A gine SN ec DR eae eave ey 
Dear Editor, 


Anyone seen the new Irish OS maps? 
Good aren’t they? Please beware they 
are printed on a paper that makes ours 
look like linen-backed rubber. They are 
prone to disintegration in the dry 
even. It is a good idea to take copies 
out on wet days, even if it is illegal. 

Sheet 74 finaliy ends the “Galty 
Gap”, where two half-inch sheets are 
meant to meet, only they don’t. There 
is a strip of unmapped land between 
the two sheets. Amazingly in flat 
central Ireland, this gap coincides with 
the Galty Ridge. Navigation up there 
was very interesting when you were 
unaware of this. 

Also, has anyone seen the name 
of the summit of Galtymore Mountain 
(Sheet 74, 878238): “Dawson’s 
Table”. Coincidence? Conspiracy? 
I think we should be told. 


Yours, 

Richard Webb 

Wolverhamptalbion vr 
~ 0 ‘, 6 v 


SS 


The Galty Gap 
Pease Ue Oe bce a Re aI 


Dear TAC, 


Name on shop seen serendipitously 
from X76 Silverknowes bus in 
Edinburgh: James Borthwick (14:14). 
Borthwick seems like a good nine- 
letter surname which leaves some 
useful vowels for the first name ... 
anyone know anybody called Glenda 
Borthwick? 


Regards, 
James A Cunnane 
Glasgow 


Dear Sir, 


I very much enjoy reading your 
magazine, or at least those parts of it 
about hiliwalking, democracy and so 
on. However, | find your obsession 
with linguistics and numerology rather 
tiresome. Who cares about the “The 
TGO”, 11:11 and such like. Let’s have 
less of this childish and uninteresting, 
talk. 


Yours, 
Melvin “Budgy” Schwartzkopf (23:23) 
Coylumbridge 


Dear TAC, 


While I realise that a sighting of 
Muriel Gray is a pretty lowly tick in 
the celebrity-spotting table, sight and 
sound of the blonde goddess giving 
vent to some highly unladylike 
language as she tried to extract 
herself from a bog, on the descent from 
Beinn an Dothaidh to Achallader 
Farm certainly provided a novel end 
to a winter Sunday for me. And can 
I claim a half-tick for clocking, Ross 
the Researcher further down the 
track? 


Yours, 

Richard McGuire 

Portree 

Isle of Skye 

(and legal highway robbery) 


Dear Sir, 


I’ve just finished reading the piece by 
Ronald Turnbull in TAC28, and 
frankly I can’t follow it at all. What’s 
this guy on about? 
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He refers to Milton without saying 
whether he means the one in the 
Campsie Fells NS6576, or the one in 
Glen Lyon NN571463. And as for 
Augustine, I don’t believe that’s 
Gaelicat all. 

We get enough in TAC that’s 
incomprehensible without going into 
the “nevertheless not One Incompre- 
hensible but Three Incomprehensible” 
routine. (What’s that? Ed.) 
Whatever happened to that good old 
“because it’s there”? Surely you must 
be able to get hold of a proper picture 
of Liathach in Winter Raiment from 
Loch Clair from somewhere? 


Yours Incomprehensible, 
Ronald Turnbull 

Thornhill 

(the not-near-the-Campsies one) 


[LED ee Re EE 
Dear TAC readers, 


What do you think? I am interested to 
hear your opinions, and anecdotal 
evidence, as experienced hill walkers, 
to help my research project for the 
Scottish Tourism Research Unit. To 
what extent do you feel that walking 
magazines such as TAC — and 
guidebooks — influence the volume 
and distribution of demand for 
hillwalking (over 2,500ft) in Scotland? 
Other possible questions: 

Do you think magazine and guide- 
book editors should be either praised, 
or blamed, for encouraging, either 
appropriate, or inappropriate, 
demand? 

In your opinion, should guidebooks 
or magazines include environmental 
guidelines for each route? 

Do you feel that those incurring, the 
costs of demand for hillwalking are 
also gaining the economic benefits? 
Whom do you believe should take 
responsibility for the maintenance of 
mountain environments? 

Your ideas would be greatly 
appreciated. Thank you. 


Yours, 
Anna Wadsworth 
Glasgow 


Ed. — Obviously we're happy for 
discussion of this to take place in 
TAC, but if you want to contact Anna 
directly, we will forward any letters. 
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Dear Editor, 


Dear TAC, 


A Corrie family tree: 

... William Corrie ? - (1700-17177), Clunie 

... 1. John Corrie c 1663-1712, Terreglestown 

... l.1 Adam Corrie 1703-1786, (1750 elected session clerk) Terreglestown 

... 1.1.5. John Corrie 1739-1828, farmer in Barncleugh 

... 1.1.5.1 William Corrie 1766, Irongray, emigrated 1822 to Illinois USA 

... 1.1.5.1.8 Thomas Corrie 1814-1903, Dumfries, then New York and Illinois 
... 1.1.5.1.8.4 Thomas Newton Corrie 1846-1922, Illinois, Kansas, Colorado 
... 1.1.5.1.8.4.6 Frank Corrie 1887-1976, Kansas 

... 1.1.5.1.8.4.6.2 Thomas Chester Corrie 1911-1995, Wisconsin, Oregon 
1.1.5.1.8.4.6.2.3 Timothy David Corrie Sr 1941- , Oregon 

1.1.5.1.8.4.6.2.3.1 Timothy David Corrie Jr (me) 1961- , Oregon, Washington 
1.1.5.1.8.4.6.2.3.1.1 Timothy David Corrie III (my son) 1995- , Washington 


We are planning on doing a tour of Scotland and some other places in about 
five years. So anything you have on “how to be hip in Scotland (for 
foreigners)” would be appreciated. Some of the things that come to mind are: 
(a) Lists of ingredients so those of us with different food aversions can tell 
what to steer clear of, eg haggis. I think I read this contains lymph nodes? 
Spleens? Oatmeal, stomach, kidneys, hearts. So far I’m okay, at least until you 
tell me it contains brains, tongues, hoofs, or eyeballs. 

(b) How to drink beer: warm or cold? Guinness or death? 

(c) A translation list of common terms known only to Scots. I liked the 
mispronunciation list in one of your TACs. (Wow, that was in TAC 1! — Ed.) 
(d) Proper attire. I think you may have covered this: I saw lots of beards and 
flannel. 

(e) A list of social faux pas. Or other things that you just wouldn’t do, or just 
have to do for that matter. 

(f) What is considered top form in humor — ah, but I think you’ ve covered this 
too. Does one get punished for puns? 

(g) Although this is probably a touchy subject, what last names should 
foriegners not admit to having ... ? 


Keep up the good work TAC! Another wacky window to the Scots. 
Tim Corrie Jr 
Redmond, WA, USA 


TAC30 due just before 


I am pleased but also dismayed to read (7AC28, p&) of the errors and 
omissions on the OS Outdoor Leisure Sheet 38, Ben Nevis and Glen Coe. lam 
astonished, aghast and frankly rather upset that my faith in the OS has been 
tarnished. I thought that your “Product Recall Notice” was a spoof, but on 
checking I’ve found that the correct summit heights unshown on the map are: 


Meallnan Gabhar 744m 235240 200m SE of 743m shown 
Ben Lui 1030m 266263 150m SE of 1127m shown 
Beinn Achaladair 1038m 344432 200m SW of 1036m shown 


I was greatly looking foward to publication of this map, but if we can’t rely on 
accurate summit spot heights on a new 1:25k sheet, what can we rely on? 

Note also: 1:50k OS23, North Skye, grid ref 454606 has a spot height of 627m 
but is in the contour ring 570m, so I suspect it should be 577m; 1:50k OS148, 
Presteigne and Hay-on-Wye, 2nd edition, Hawthorn Hill on the Offa’s Dyke 
path at 287677 has a height given as 605m — strange as there’s only a 400m 
contour ring. I was tempted to suggest this as an undiscovered Marilyn, being 
a 205m spire of rock, higher than the Old Man of Hoy. However OS error 
seemed more likely, and they rectified it on a subsequent edition of the map. 

I hereby stake my claim to have discovered the greatest OS heighting error! 


Yours sincerely disgruntled, 


Charles Everett 
Yorkalbion 
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the so-called festivities 
begin, and will include at 
least one of: 


e Reinhold Messner 
exclusive: “I’ve never 
climbed an 8000er in 
my life!” 


e A Catholic bishop 
confesses: “I want 
to have my baby in 
a bothy!” 


e Ordnance Survey to 
be bought out by 
Stagecoach! 


e 1996 version of the 
world’s most tricky 
hillwalking quiz! 


